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NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 






We have received, through the politeness of the Rev. Mr 
Cunningham, late Principal of the Edinburgh Institution for 
Languages, Mathematics, &c. but now Professor of Ancient 
Languages, in Lafayette College, in Pennsylvania, the printed 
‘Reports of the Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, for the years 1834, 1835 and 1836 ;’ from which we col- 
lect the following facts in regard to the state of public instruc- 
tion in that country. 

In October, 1831, the government of Great Britain empowered 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to constitute a Board of Com- 
missioners for the Superintendence of a System of National 
Education in Ireland; and Parliament so far sanctioned the 
arrangement as to appropriate a sum of money, to be expended 
under the proposed system. This board consisted of the Duke ie 
of Leicester, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Roman Catholic EaRP 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr F. Sadlier, Mr A. R. Blake, Robert ie 
Holmes, Esq. and Rev. James Carlile. Their duties, together Oe 
q with the state of education among the poor in Ireland at the 
4 commencement of their labors, will be best understood by the 
following extract from their first Report, bearing date Dec. 31, 

1833. 
‘We commenced receiving applications for aid towards 
, schools in January, 1832, and the total number made to us, to 
the present time, amounts to 1,548. 

‘We have granted assistance to 789 schools, which are now 
in full operation. We made grants to 52 other schools, which 
have since ceased to be in connection with us; in general, we 
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50 Unanimity of Operations. 


deemed it right to discontinue aid to them, in consequence of 
the reports of our inspectors. We have promised aid towards 
the building of 199 schools, which have not as yet been com- 
pleted. 

‘ We have rejected 216 applications, and have 292 now be- 
fore us for consideration. 

‘The schools which we already have in operation are attended 
by 107,042 children ; and according to the estimates transmitted 
to us, those which are to be opened, in the houses not yet finish- 
ed, will be attended by a further number of 36,904 ; so that the 
whole of the schools existing and in preparation, will afford the 
benefits of education to 143,846 children. 

‘We have the satisfaction to state, that throughout our cor- 
respondence with the patrons of schools, we have found them dis- 
posed to act with perfect integrity and candor ; some instances 
of deviation from our rules have been reported to us, but on in- 
quiry into the circumstances, we have in general received such 
explanations as have been satisfactory to us. 

‘ An important part of the duty entrusted to us, is the pre- 
paration of books for the use of the schools and school libraries. 
We have hitherto directed our attention chiefly to the compila- 
tion of books for schools only ; we have prepared and published 
four numbers of a series of reading books, to which we propose 
to add a fifth: the lessons of which these books consist, have 
been so written or selected as that, while they are used as read- 
ing exercises, they convey elements of knowledge to the chil- 
dren in regular order. We have also published treatises on 
arithmetic and book-keeping, and a translation of Clairaut’s 
Geometry. Some books, having been hastily prepared to meet 
the urgent necessities of the schools, will require a further revi- 
sion ; but we are enabled to add, that the whole have met with 
very general approbation, and we propose so to arrange the 
prices and mode of sale, as to bring them as much as possible 
into general use. 

‘ Besides these works on the ordinary subjects of education, 
we have compiled and printed two numbers of a series of lessons 
from the Holy Scriptures, one from the Old and the other from 
the New Testament, and we propose to go on adding to them 
until we complete a copious abstract of the narrative parts of 
the Sacred Volume, interspersed with suitable passages from 
the poetical and didactic parts of it. We proceed in the under- 
taking with perfect unanimity, and anticipate, from the general 

‘rculation of the work, the best results.’ 

The greatest difficulty which the Board had to contend with 

as, the religious instruction of the children. The schools had 








Religious Instruction. 51 


been designed, from the first, to embrace children of various 
denominations. ‘The plan was to leave this part of the instruc- 
tion of the pupils to the pastors of those churches to which they 
respectively belonged. ‘The following were some of the regu- 
lations adopted by the commissioners. 

‘The ordinary school business, during which all ‘the ——. 
of whatever denomination they be, are “required to attend, and 
which is expected to embrace a competent number of hours in 
each day, is to consist exclusively of instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which belong to literary and moral ed- 
ucation. Such extracts from the Scriptures as are prepared 
under the sanction of the Board may be used, and are earnestly 
recommended by the Board to be used during those hours al- 
lotted to this ordinary school business. 

‘One day in each week (independently of Sunday) is to be set 
apart for the religious instruction of the children, on which day 
such pastors or other persons, as are approved of by the parents 
or guardians of the children, shall have access to them for that 
purpose, whether those pastors have signed the original applica- 
tion or not. 

‘The managers of schools are also expected, should the pa- 
rents of any of the children desire it, to atlord convenient oppor- 
tunity and facility for the same purpose, either before or after 
the ordinary school business (as the managers may determine) 
on the other days of the week. 

‘ Any arrangement of this description that may be made, is to 
be publicly notified in the schools, in order that those children, 
and those only, may be present at the religious instruction, 
whose parents or guardians approve of their being so. 

‘ The reading of the Scriptures, either in the authorized or 
Douay version, is regarded as a religious exercise, and as such, 
to be confined to those hours which are set apart for religious 
instruction. ‘The same regulation is also to be observed respect- 
ing prayer.’ 

“What was the progress of this new system of education sub- 
sequently to the date of the foregoing, may be inferred from the 
following paragraph, extracted from the second Report of the 
commissioners, under date of June 13, 1835. 

‘It will be found that we had, at the close of the last year, 
1,106 schools in operation, which were attended by 145,521 
children ; that we had made grants towards the establishment 
of 191 additional schoolhouses, calculated to contain 39,831 
children ; that of the signatures to the applications made to us 
for aid, 140 are those of clergymen of the Established Church ; 
180 of Presbyterian clergymen ; 1,397 of Roman Catholic cler- 












































52 Preparation of School Books. 


gymen ; 6,915 of Protestant laymen; and 8,630 of Roman 
Catholic laymen ; and that while the grants made by us towards 
the building and fitting up of schoolhouses, amount to £33,027, 
7s., the local contributions for the same purposes amount to 
£23,142, 2s. 4d.’ 

It thus appears that the system was very generally adopted, 
under the auspices both of Protestant and Roman Catholic cler- 
gymen and laymen; and thatit proved quite acceptable to both. 
The Board have, indeed, at times, met with some difficulty on 
this subject ; but it is believed, from examining the whole of the 
various reports, that;all is now going on harmoniously and happily. 
We have more to say on this subject, however, presently. Re- 
specting the general progress of the system, the third Report, 
dated July 13, 1836, thus says: 

‘ We established during the last year 150 schools, and agreed to 
grant aid towards the building of 78 others. We struck off 35 
schools which were in operation at the time of our last Report, 
and cancelled 33 grants which we had then agreed to make. 
We have also incorporated 40 schools with others. We have 
in operation, at present, 1,181 schools. There are now before 
us upwards of 400 applications for aid towards new schools.’ 

The second Report of the Board of Commissioners, includes 
much valuable information in regard to particular modes of in- 
struction, which prevail in the schools they have established. 
The following is their statement respecting school books. 

‘ We have published five lesson books, which afford informa- 
tion on different subjects of education, in regular succession. 
We have also published extracts from the Scriptures, consisting 
of selections from the book of Genesis, the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, interspersed with passages from 
other parts ; and a volume of sacred poetry. 

‘ We have also provided elementary books of arithmetic, book- 
keeping, trigonometry and geometry, and a series of reading and 
arithmetical tables. These books have met with general appro- 
bation.’ 

We find in the same document a statement in regard to the 
religious influence which is exerted in these schools ; of which 
the following is an extract. 

‘ The importance of religion is constantly impressed upon the 
minds of the children, through works calculated to promote good 
principles, and fill the heart with a love of religion, but which 

are so compiled as not to clash with the doctrines of any partic- 
ular class of Christians. The children are thus prepared for 
those more strict religious exercises, which it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the ministers of religion to superintend or direct, and for 
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Training of School Masters. 53 





which stated times are set apart in each school, so that each 
class of Christians may thus receive, separately, such religious 
instruction, and from such persons as their parents or pastors 
may approve or appoint. 

‘The National Schools are, therefore, founded on principles ; 
which conscientious men of different religious denominations aa 
may and do embrace ; and although from a misapprehension of Sih 
the rules which the National System enjoins, respecting the use he 
of the Scriptures, it originally met with much opposition, yet it has “ha 
succeeded beyond our highest expectations ; and reasonable men, 
of all parties, are daily manifesting more and more their approval 
of it.’ 

In regard to the training of teachers for these schools—a sub- 
ject which had been agitated in Ireland, and which, it appears, 
had engaged the attention of the Lord Lieutenant, and on t 
which he had desired information of the commissioners—we 
find the following remarkable statements. We say remarkable, 
because they show how nearly the views of those who have in- 
vestigated the subject of elementary education, in Ireland, cor- 
respond with those of intelligent men in France, Prussia, Ger- 
many, the United States, and many other countries. 

‘If we are furnished with adequate means by the State, not 
only for training schoolmasters, but for inducing competent per- 
sons to become candidates for teacherships, through a fair pros- 
pect of remuneration and advancement, we have no doubt what- 
ever, that a new class of schoolmasters may be trained, whose 
conduct and influence must be highly beneficial in promoting 
3 morality, harmony and good order in the country parts of Ire- 
land. 

‘It is only through such persons that we can hope to render 

the National Schools successful in improving the general con- 

dition of the people. It is not, however, merely through the 

schools committed to their charge that the beneficial effects of 

their influence would be felt. Living in friendly habits with the 
3 people, not greatly elevated above them, but so provided for as ae 
; to be able to maintain a respectable station ; trained to good 435 
; habits ; identified in interest with the State, and, therefore, anx- ta 
ious to promote a spirit of obedience to lawful authority, we are Lf 
confident that they would prove a body of the utmost value and 

importance in promoting civilization and peace.’ 
In regard to carrying out and completing the noble plan con- 
templated by the Board, the Report has the following lan- 


guage. ; 
‘Formerly, nothing was attempted in elementary schools fur- 
5 * 
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54 Teachers’ Qualifications. 


ther than to communicate the art of readiag, writing, and arith- 
metic, with some knowledge of grammar, geography and history. 
Latterly, teachers have made use of the reading lessons to 
convey information. Writing has been made subservient to the 
teaching of spelling, grammar and composition, and also to the 
fixing of instruction in the memory. Arithmetic, instead of 
being taught by unexplained rules, has been made the vehicle 
for conveying the elements of mathematical knowledge, and 
training the mind to accuracy of thinking and reasoning. Read- 
ing books have latterly been compiled on these principles, the 
lessons being so selected as to convey the elements of knowl- 
edge on a variety of subjects. And this introduction of intel- 
lectual exercises into the teaching of these elementary arts, has 
been found to produce a reflex effect upon the progress of the 
pupils in learning the arts themselves. Children are found to 
be more easily taught to read, when, while they are learning to 
pronounce and combine syllables and words into sentences, they 
are receiving information. ‘Their writing proceeds better, when, 
while they are learning the mechanical art, they are learning the 
use of it; and they become better arithmeticians when the prin- 
ciples on which arithmetical operations are founded are gradually 
developed to them, 

‘'T'o teach upon this principle, it is absolutely necessary that 
the teacher not only be able to read, and spell, and write well, 
and be a good practical arithmetician, but that he be a person of 
general intelligence, having an extensive and accurate knowl- 
edge of the subjects treated of in the reading lessons. He must 
know much more than is expressed in the lessons themselves, or 
he will be totally unable to explain them familiarly, to correct 
the mistakes into which his pupils fall, and answer the innumer- 
able questions that will be put tohim as soon as the understand- 
ing of his pupils begins to be exercised on any subject. 

‘It is, therefore, necessary that teachers should not merely 
be able to teach their pupils to read, write, and to conduct 
schools upon an approved system of discipline, but that they be 
able to aid in forming the minds of children, and directing their 
power of reading into a beneficial channel. The power of read- 
ing is frequently. lost to children, and, even becomes a source of 
corruption and mischief to them, because they have never been 
directed to the proper use of it; and. it is, consequently, of the 
highest importance that, while they are taught to read, their 
thoughts and inclinations should have a beneficial direction given 
to them. ‘To effect this, manifestly requires a teacher of con- 
siderable skill. and intelligence. 

‘To secure the services of such persons, it is material that 
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suitable means of instruction should be provided for those who 
desire to prepare themselves for the office of teaching, and that 
persons of character and ability should be induced to seek it by 
the prospect of adequate advantages. 

‘ With these views, we propose establishing five professor- 
ships in our training institution. 1. Of the art of teaching and 
conducting schools. ‘The professor of this branch to be the 
head of the institution. 2. Of composition, English literature, 
history, geography and political economy. 3. Of natural his- 
tory in all its branches. 4. Of mathematics and mathematical 
science. 5, Of mental philosophy, including the elements of 
logic and rhetoric. We propose that no person shall be admit- 
ted to the training institution, who does not previously undergo 
a satisfactory examination in an entrance course, to be appoint- 
ed for that purpose ; and that each person who may be admitted 
shall study in it for at least two years, before he be declared fit 
to undertake the charge of a school; that during this time, he 
shall receive instruction in the different branches of knowledge 
already specified, and be practised in teaching the model school, 
under the direction of the professor of teaching. 

‘ We are of opinion that, in addition to the general training 
institution, thirtytwo district model schools should be establish- 
ed, being a number equal to that of the counties of Ireland ; 
that those model schools should be under the direction of 
teachers chosen for superior attainments, and receiving superior 
remuneration to those charged with the general or primary 
schools ; and that, hereafter, each candidate for admission to 
the training establishments should undergo a preparatory train- 
ing in one of them. 

‘We think the salary of the teacher of each model school 
should be £100 a year, and that he should have two assistants, 
having a salary of £50 a year each. 

‘ We consider that the teacher of each primary school should 
have a certain salary of £25 a year; and that the commissioners, 
for the time being, should be authorized to award annually to 
each a further sum, not exceeding £5, provided they shall see 
cause for doing so in the Inspector’s Report of his general con- 
duct, and the character of the school committed to him. We 
are also of opinion, that each teacher should be furnished with 
apartments adjoining the school.’ 

_ Appropriations appear to have been made by the government 
to enable the commissioners to carry out their plans ; but to what 
extent we have, as yet, been unable to learn. The only infor- 
mation we can obtain is from the third Report, and is contained 
in the following paragraphs. 









56 Application to the United States. 


‘ Considerable progress has been made in the buildings which 
we are erecting for model and training establishments. We 
hope they will be completed within a few months, and that 
we shall be then enabled to proceed extensively, and with effect, 
to the perfecting of teachers for our several schools. ‘This is a 
work which we deem of vital importance to the whole system 
of national education. 

‘ We have not hitherto had it in our power to bring forward 
the class of teachers which we desire to raise up, but our train- 
ing establishment will, we hope, enable us to do so, provided 
we can secure the services of competent persons by adequate 
salaries. 

‘At present, the salaries which the funds placed at our dis- 
posal afford, are by no means sufficient to induce persons, pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications for teachers, to devote them- 
selves to our schools.’ 

There is much that is cheering in these accounts of improve- 
ments in elementary education, froma country in!which they are 
so much needed. Nor is this all. The views of the Board of 
Commissioners in regard to elevating the intellectual and moral 
qualifications of teachers, and the means by which so desirable 
a work should be accomplished, are exceedingly instructive. 
We sincerely wish to see the question fairly before the American 
community, whether special schools for the instruction of teach- 
ers, model schools, boards of education, superintendents, &c. 
are wholly of foreign growth, and ill calculated to flourish in 
our western hemisphere ; or whether they might not be advan- 
tageously introduced—we will not say transplanted, since many 
seem so unwilling to transplant any thing foreign, but folly and 
vice—into our own United States. Many, we know, have set- 
tled this question for themselves, long since ; but it seems as yet 
never to have been fairly brought before the ‘ sovereign peo- 
ple ;’? and there are some who are conscientiously opposed to it. 
We say again, we are anxious to see the question fairly up ; and 
if this article should have any influence in effecting such an ob- 
ject, we shall not regret its extension beyond the limits origi- 
nally intended. 








































Who are most fond of Fiction. 


INFLUENCE OF FICTITIOUS WRITINGS. 


Wuen it was reported, some time ago, that the packet ship 
Susquehanna was taken by pirates, a friend of correct educa- 
tion observed to me; ‘1 hope the pirates will be overtaken, 
and, captured and executed ; but if they should be hung, I hope 
Bulwer and Marryatt will be hung up with them.’ 

At first, such a sentiment seemed to border en the vindictive, 
and it was difficult to approve of it; but when we came to con- 
sider it more fully, and to hear the individual’s own explanation 
of his meaning, the case was somewhat altered. 

‘These novel writers,’ said he, ‘ by their writings, assist in 
educating the community to the blackest crimes. Far be it from 
me to say they do it intentionally ; perhaps they think the ten- 
dency of their works is quite otherwise. But if so, they make 
a most serious and unhappy mistake—a mistake too, for whose 
consequences they must certainly be held in a greater or less 
degree responsible. 

‘Do not men know,—they who are as intelligent as Bulwer, 
and as deeply read in human nature as Marryatt—that while 
they describe, in such glowing terms, the character of the ruffian 
or the desperado, there are hundreds and thousands of their 
young readers who sympathize with him, and—such is human 
nature—are gradually, in spite of their better judgment, and in 
view of the final results, “transformed into the same im- 
age ti ? 

Wecould not—we repeat it—avoid thinking there was some- 
thing of truth in the views of our friend, on this subject. What 
he says, at least deserves consideration. ‘The works of the au- 
thors alluded to, and others of the same general class, have an 
amazing influence, at the present time, in this country, as is 
evinced by their rapid sale. Whether they do or do not edu- 
cate to vice and crime is, therefore, a question of deep and 
paramount importance. 

So far as we have observed for ourselves, the majority of 
those who are most fond of writings of this description, are very 
far from being most likely to receive the right sort of impres- 
sions. They are persons who are living on excitement. ‘T'heir 
very blood is ina feverish state—to say nothing of the state of 
their brain and nerves. ‘I hey have been nursed in hot rooms, and 
cradled in feathers, and dandled on couches, and fed on stimu- 






























































58 Effects of Injudicious Reading. 


lating food, and medicated drinksand doses, till they are ready, 
almost, to take fire on the application of the least spark. And 
does any one suppose that/the mind can be cool in such a habita- 
tion ? Does any one suppose, that while the ‘ house’ in which it 
lives is in a condition to be ignited at any moment, the soul can 
be either pure or safe ? 

But we have not seen the full effects of these writings. The 
generation that has been reared most exclusively on the misera- 
ble nutriment they afford, has not yet come upon the stage of 
action. Its education is yet going on. Those who live thirty 
or fifty years hence, if any such shall escape the general anarchy 
and carnage, can better tell us what have been the sad conse- 
quences of the novel reading of the present day. 

We have some facts, however, daily exhibited, which have a 
bearing on this subject. You see the seducer—you see the ruin 
in which he involves society. You behold instances, quite too 
numerous, of matrimonial unhappiness and discord. You see, 
not unfrequently, the husband or the wife, and especially the 
newly married, rush into eternity through the aid of the knife 
and the halter. Nay, you see, or you may have seen, not long 
ago, two persons of intelligence and comparative respectability, 
in the city of Boston, whose hearts had been recently united, 
rush madly into the grave together. Inquire what was the 
character of these persons? Will you not find they were 
novel readers? Will you not find they were accustomed, from 
infancy, to dreams of happiness which it was not possible they 
could ever realize, and to principles of action as remote from 
the best—from the principles of the Bible—as heaven is remote 
from hell? Is there no meaning in all this ? 

One of the late numbers of Parley’s Magazine contains a story 
which seems not inapplicable to our present purpose. We will 
venture to insert it; and we do it with the more cheerfulness, 
because we know it to be strictly true. It is in the form of a 
letter to the editor. 


‘Mr Epiror,— 

‘I lately heard the following singular anecdote of some boys 
in Dorchester, near this city. There were four of them, all 
living in the same neighborhood, and two of them were bro- 
thers. 

‘ They had been reading the story of Robinson Crusoe, and 
were very much delighted with his way of living. So they put 
their heads together, and formed the very wise plan of living in 
the same manner. 

‘ Having accordingly provided themselves with guns, powder, 















Caution to Parents. 59 
and some money and provisions, they started off privately, in- 
tending to go to the island of Nantucket ; and there, separated 
from all the world, live as independently and as happy as they Rai 
supposed Crusoe did. a 

‘ They left home one Friday, and it was not known, for some 
time, what had become of them. Their parents and friends \ 
sought with much anxiety to find them; but all in vain; and a 
they were almost ready to despair of ever hearing any news from Hed 
their lost sons. It was not till Sunday afternoon that they were 
found. 

‘ At the close of the first day of their absence, one of them 
seemed to feel the reproaches of conscience, and said that his 
mother would cry if she could not find him. Another said, if 
his mother did cry, he did not care. ‘Two of them were deter- 
mined to go on, and said they meant to turn robbers. The id a 
others were sick of the expedition, and had set their faces to- Pu 
wards home before they were found. 

‘They had slept in the woods, as the weather was fine, and 
lived on the provisions they took from home. They had not 
been more than half way to their favorite island of Nantucket. 
When found by their friends, they all appeared very much 
ashamed of their enterprise ; and have not yet manifested any 
great desire to repeat it.’ 




















The moral of this story seems to be the following. If a book 
as unexceptionable as Robinson Crusoe has usually been con- 
sidered, produces such unhappy results on the young mind, 
what may not be the consequences of reading the thousand and 
one volumes, yearly issued from the press, whose character and 
tendency are, to say the least, far more questionable ? 

The truth is, that this whole subject demands considera- 
tion—the consideration of those whom it most nearly and deeply 
concerns. We mean the consideration of Christian parents and eof 
teachers. Let them watch, with the utmost care and fidelity, Bia 
the character of the mental food which is daily forming, as it i} 
were, the life blood of their children’s souls. Let them not say, 
we have not time for this. They have time to earn the means 
of furnishing them with every luxury for the body, and every 
gratification of the mind. ‘They have time to pamper them, 
and render them delicate, and fit them to be the slaves of appe- 
tite and the votaries of indulgence. At least, they too often 
find time for this, in one way or another. They find time to fit 
the body for lodging a mind that cannot be satisfied with plain ea 
food ; but can they not find time to apply the needful correc- ae 
tive ? It were surely enough to prepare the soil for a poisonous . 






















60 A Very Common Mistake. 


growth, and to sow the seeds; will they notat least try to erad- 
icate the noxious plants, as they begin to show themselves ? 
Or will they let all go at haphazard, and risk the conse- 
quences ? 

It does seem to us that parents in general—Christian 
parents especially—are most criminally negligent on this whole 
subject. It does seem that, in the scramble for wealth, they 
have forgotten all else, even the immortal minds and hearts of 
the children whom God has given them. We call on them— 
we entreat them—to consider this subject; to take time for it. 
If they shall, after due reflection, determine to suffer their chil- 
dren and pupils to read any book which appears, without dis- 
crimination, be it so. We can only warn and protest; we 
cannot control. But we do not mean that they shall do it with 
their eyes shut ; we mean to utter a cry of remonstrance, which 
if not heard through the whole extent of our American commu- 
nity, only falls short of it because we have not the power to do 
every thing we would. 

We protest against the fashionable course of deluging the 
world with all sorts of books, without due regard to their char- 
acter and tendency. We plead with those authors who have 
consciences, to weigh well what they write ; with publishers, to 
consider beforehand what they publish ; and with booksellers, 
to remember that readers, even female readers, have souls— 
Mohammedanism to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We complain especially of a certain class of booksellers. 
They manifest a squeamishness in regard to books which, in 
order to prevent vice, hold it forth naked and odious, just as it 
is ; while they will not hesitate to sell, by hundreds and thou- 
sands, apparently without any qualms of conscience, those 
works, which under the pretence—perhaps with the intention— 
of removing vice, trick her up to that degree of finery which 
attracts weak minds, and defeats the object. Such, we humbly 
conceive, are many of the fictitious writings of the day, and of 
former days. Such, at least, we believe to be the fact in rela- 
tion to most of the writings of Byron, Bulwer and Marryatt. 

A capital mistake is often made, by the superficial, both in 
medicine and morals. Things and books which contain but 
little poison, are supposed to be comparatively harmless; while 
those, whose effects are more immediate and obvious, are re- 
garded as proportionally dangerous to the constitution. Thus 
many who would not for the world suffer their children to take 
a dose of calomel or emetic tartar, will yet encourage them to 
swallow the same substances disguised in the form of pills, pow- 
ders, lozenges, &c. ; and will even venture upon their use un- 
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Errors of Editors. 61 


combined, when in very small quantities. Multitudes, in like 
manner, may be found, who will shrink back with horror from the 
administration of the most needful moral correctives, while they 
will not hesitate to admit of an almost perpetual dosing with 
such remedies as are found in the fiction of the day. Now 
there is no point better established, than that it is the poison of 
small quantities, in both instances, which most effectually, if 
not most rapidly undermines the constitution, physical and 
moral. 

But our patience has been most severely tried with the edi- 
tors of our papers and periodicals. ‘These men have it in their 
power to render our busy community a most essential service, 
by a careful and judicious examination of every new work, as 
soon as it is issued from the press, and by candidly pronouncing 
on its tendency. Some, indeed, appear to do this, but their 
number is few. ‘The greater part, so far as we are acquainted, 
pursue quite a different course. ‘They cannot afford the time or 
the patience to examine books for themselves ; so like true herd- 
ing animals, they follow some leader. We might here mention 
names, were it in keeping with our general plan, but it is not. 
We oppose not men, but measures. We make not a war on 
persons ; we would only discuss principles. 

We have said that our books are, in general, but poorly cal- 
culated to promote the well-being of the rising generation ; and 
have, on a former occasion, more than intimated the importance 
of a judicious revision and supervision in this department. Such 
a service seems to be proposed by the American Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Among the measures which 
this society proposes is, as we have already assured our readers, 
the publication of a series of books of good tendency, to form 
the basis of libraries for district schools and families. We are 
free to confess, that while we like their plan, and especially the 
object they propose—that of supplying the community with 
books not less attractive, but at the same time more useful than 
those which now fill our bookstores and the shelves of our libra- 
ries—we could wish for a series still better, and, at the same 
time, more attractive, than those of which a catalogue is given in 
the prospectus. However, we are willing to insert a part of 
their prospectus, and to give encouragement to their measures, 
though they seem quite inadequate to the wants of the pub- 
lic mind, starving and dying as it is in the midst of an over- 
excited, half-famished literature. 
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62 Advantages of School Libraries. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


(The following is intended to show the advantages of this library, as set forth ina 
printed prospectus, which we have received from Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, the Secretary 
of the Executive Committee of the Socicty.] 


Tue American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge proposed, from the commencement, to devote very early 
attention to the publication of a series of works, on the more im- 
portant branches of popular knowledge, to be prepared and issu- 
ed in a style and manner, suited to the purposes of a School 
Library. The primary object was, to have them placed as ex- 
tensively as possible, in the common schools of the country, that 
they may be loaned to the children, and circulated through them 
among all the families of the districts. Some of the considera- 
tions which have led the society to attach special importance to 
this plan are the following: 

1. The social, circulating library is unquestionably the most 
economical and efficient mode of supplying the means of knowl- 
edge, to the large mass of young persons between the ages of 
ten and twenty, in the common school districts, throughout the 
country, now almost wholly unprovided with books of general 
information. 

2. This class of persons are at a period of life in which the 
means of knowledge are of the highest interest and value. In 
youth, the powers of the mind are all in active exercise. Curi- 
osity is awake ; memory is faithful ; the attention, not yet dis- 
tracted by the engrossing cares of active life, gives itself wholly 
to its work. There is an ardor in the thirst for knowledge, 
which shows itself in the intense eagerness to hear and know ; 
and many would seek constant gratification from books, if books 
could be obtained, of a character adapted to their taste and age. 
This period is the best time in life for storing the mind with 
knowledge, and almost the only time to acquire a ‘taste for its 
attainment in future years. 

3. Such a library will be the means of great advantage and 
improvement to the schools with which they are connected. It 
will, in fact, add a new department to the system of education, 
the influence of which will extend to the whole population. It 
will concentrate interest in the schools, enlarge the sphere of 
the teacher’s instruction and influence, elevate his employment 
and office, connecting pleasant associations with it in the minds 
of the scholars, and in the families to which they belong. It 
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Their Results to the Community. 63 


will raise the tone of literary interest and ambition among pupils, 
and relieve the dull routine of mere elementary instruction, by 
the pleasures of entertaining and useful knowledge. It will be 
a kind of connecting link, to unite the school with society around, 
and will naturally form the nucleus of an extended popular 
library, which, by subsequent yearly additions, will contain the 
materials for a general acquaintance with all subjects of interest 
and benefit to the community. 

4. It seems necessary, in order to carry out and complete 
the work of school education, to provide some such supply of 
the means of reading. ‘The elementary branches taught in the 
classes, are rather the instruments by which knowledge is to be 
acquired, than the acquisition itself. ‘They constitute the pre- 
liminary training of the mind; and when this is, in some good 
degree accomplished, how important that the pupil should have 
opportunity to employ bis powers, in exploring the field of 
knowledge. The school teaches the boy to read ; and gives 
him some elementary knowledge of various kinds, which ena- 
bles him to understand books. When this is acquired, we must 
give him the books, or our work is incomplete. 

5. Such a library of simple, interesting and instructive works, 
would exert a vast influence in preserving the morals of the 
community. An entertaining book is one of the strongest keep- 
ers a child canhave. Its chain is invisible, and it neither chafes 
nor annoys the wearer. But it is more effectual than almost 
any other restraint. How many hours would such libraries res- 
cue from idleness ; from wicked conversation ; from open dissi- 
pation and vice? how many from noisy broils and savage fights ? 
And this, too, just in the most important crisis ; for, if a young 
man’s character is saved till he is twentyone, it is in general 
saved for life. ‘This plan, also, by providing a source of enjoy- 
ment and improvement for al] the members of a family at home, 
will strengthen the domestic relations, and tend to revive and re- 
store the love of domestic pursuits and pleasures. The experi- 
ence of ages shows that mankind can exist safely and in happi- 
ness, only in the form of a vast congeries of families ; and the 
more we can strengthen the love of home, and bring means of 
improvement and happiness to every man’s fireside, and keep 
the inmates of the household at home, the better for the virtue 
and solid happiness of the community. 

6. It will be a very effectual mode of su>vlying the popula- 
tion generally with the means of knowleage. Through the 
scholars, the books will find their way, in constant rotation, to 
all the families around ; and many circumstances will conspire 
to cause them to be extensively read, by the adult population. 










































64 Character of the Volumes. 


Parents are always specially interested in their children’s pur- 
suits, and often like to read, themselves, what their children are 
reading. And the interesting nature of the subjects, the sim- 
plicity and directness of the style, and the practical utility which 
will every where be aimed at, will fit these works peculiarly to 
the wants of a large class of our population, too much engrossed 
with cares, or wearied with the toils of life, or of too little men- 
tal cultivation to engage in more extended studies. 

7. The plan is a very economical one. The amount of use- 
ful result is very large, when compared with the expenditure. 
A book sold to an individual is commonly read but by few, and 
is then laid aside idle and useless. ‘These books, on the con- 
trary, will circulate continually, and be used by new readers in 
succession, till worn out. An edition of 1000 copies, in the 
ordinary way, will reach perhaps 5,600 or 10,000 minds. But 
on this plan, circulating among the families of a thousand dis- 
tricts, they will have opportunity to reach several hundred thou- 
sand minds. Indeed, if it were desired to make known a nar- 
rative of facts, as extensively as possible to the mass of a com- 
munity, what cheaper or better mode could be devised, than to 
place a copy in every school, to be loaned to the scholars in 
rotation? A sum not exceeding the ordinary endowment of a 
professorship in one of our colleges, will found such a National 
Library ; and enable the society to perpetuate its blessings in- 
definitely among the rising generation in our country. Tens of 
thousands, in our day, hundreds of thousands, millions, yet un- 
born,—would have their minds expanded, and their characters 
formed under its benignant influence. Such a library, placed 
in every school in our country, would seem to be one of the 
most effectual and desirable measures for the general diffusion 
of knowledge and the improvement of society, that could possi- 
bly be devised. Its benefits would be incalculable. 


[The character and design of the works, is further described in the Prospectus, as 
follows.] 


The library is intended to consist in the outset of fifty volumes, 
to be increased from time to time, as circumstances may require, 
until each school is furnished with perhaps two hundred vol- 
umes, comprising the following classes of works : 

1. History, Ancient and Modern. The whole to contain a 
condensed but lively and spirited view of the history of the 
world ; its settlement ; the distribution of its inhabitants; the 
families of nations, and of languages; the rise and fall of em- 
pires ; the present great powers of the earth, and their connection 
with the past. 
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2. Voyages and Travels, to be compiled from the works of 
the most celebrated travellers: Anson, Cook, Kotzebue, Hum- 
bolt, Drake, Chateaubriand, Bruce, Park , Saussure, Peyrouse, 
Vancouver, Parry, Franklin, &c. The whole to be so arranged, 
as to bring all parts of the world before the reader, and to con- 
vey a general but accurate idea of the various regions of the 
earth, as they present themselves to the eye of the traveller ; 
and prepared in such a way, as to impart as much information 
as possible, in respect to the history, geography, and manners 
and customs of the countries visited. 

3. Biography. The lives of great and good men, who have 
acted a conspicuous part on the great theatre of this world ; and 
especially the lives of those from whose history good moral 
lessons may be drawn. Columbus, Washington, Franklin, Jay, 
Bacon, Newton, Howard, &c. : 

4. Natural Science, in its various departments, with a view 
to impart a general but systematic acquaintance with objects of 
interest and utility in the three great kingdoms of nature. 

5. Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, exhibiting just views 
of the intellectual and moral constitution of man; the grounds 
of human obligations, and the nature and claims of duty. 

6. Political Philosophy, presenting the nature and objects of 
government and law; the principles of civil polity and political 
economy ; the rights and duties of citizens ; and various sub- 
jects of general interest, affecting the welfare of society. 

7. Agriculture. To consist of a series of volumes, on the na- 
ture and properties of soils ; the products of the vegetable king- 
dom ; the culture and use of all trees, plants and vegetables, 
usually cultivated for food or profit ; on the history, nature and 
management of the different domestic animals and their produc- 
tions ; in short, on all subjects connected with the pursuits of 
husbandry, designed to furnish the sons of the farmer, in a coun- 
try destined to such high agricultural interests as ours, the best 
facilities for acquiring all necessary and desirable knowledge con- 
nected with their employments, their interests, and their happi- 
ness. 

8. Manufactures and the Arts. A series on the various sub- 
stances used in manufactures and in the arts; on the applica- 
tion of science to the common purposes of life ; the description 
of processes, inventions, machinery and its results, calculated 
to be useful to the artizan, and interesting to every intelligent 
mind. 

9. Commerce. Its history, and progress. Articles of com- 
merce. Distribution and consumption. The nature of value, 
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66 Case, for a School Library. 


illustrating the principles of traffic and the office of the mer- 
chant. 

i0. Literature and Education. Comprising a collection of 
standard works, in English classics, with which every family 
should be acquainted. Works on education, giving its history, 
its progress and prospects, the philosophy of its principles, in a 
way calculated to extend and deepen the interest in universal 
education. 

It will be the object of the society to embrace in the range of 


the publications all subjects of general interest and utility, and | 


their greatest care that the whole be pervaded and characterized 
by such a spirit of Christian morality as shall fit it to refine and 
elevate the moral character of our nation. 

The volumes are designed to be of about 250 pp. 12mo. ; to 
be bound in a uniform and very thorough manner, and boxed in 
sets, so as to be bought, sold and transported with the conveni- 
ence and safety of bales of merchandise ; and the box to be so 
constructed as to answer the purposes of a case, when it reaches 
its final resting place in the school room. 


It is, as will be perceived, by examining the above engraving, 
a flat box, two feet long, one foot wide, and six inches deep, 
divided by partitions which become shelves when the box is 
placed upright, into four compartments. ‘The cover is to be at- 
tached by hinges, so as to become a door when the box is 


opened. 
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Account of a Teacher. 


SACRIFICES BY TEACHERS. No. I. 


Mucu is said, at the present day, of the want of teachers in 
this country, and of the unfitness of many of those now em- 
ployed, for the performance of their duties. They are also rep- 
resented as being actuated by low and unworthy motives—the 
love of ease, or emolument ; or by a desire to use the employ- 
ment merely as a stepping-stone to something of more impor- 
tance. 

Teachers, we acknowledge, are very far from being the per- 
fect men and women that they ought to be. Few, very few, as 
we have abundant reason for believing, enter the profession, 
from the mere love of it, or from the pure desire of doing good. 
And yet such teachers there are. We know a few such. We 
have known them to make sacrifices for the common school, 
which are seldom exceeded by men of any other profession—the 
apostles of the cross in foreign lands not excepted. 

We knew a man who, having spent some half a dozen win- 
ters in teaching district schools, had acquired a high repu- 
tation in this department of human labor. But this was wholly 
unsatisfactory to himself ; he felt more and more his deficiencies, 
and sighed more and more for an opportunity to qualify himself 
for a station of such high responsibilities as that of directing not 
only the young ‘ idea,’ but the young mind cnd heart. 

He had hitherto ‘taught school’ in the winter only ; for it 
was not customary in that part of the country where he resided, 
to continue a man’s school through the summer. He was some- 
times even tempted to relinquish teaching altogether, and to 
engage in mercantile business. Public life had also its charms, 
and besides being already spoken of as a member of the State 
Legislature for his native town, he held several responsible town 
offices. 

But his great desire was to realize his own idea of a good school- 
master ; and one spring, at the conclusion of his winter’s school, 
he formed the resolution of devoting himself to the profession of 
teaching for life. He had no sooner formed this determination, 
than he proceeded to put his plan into execution. 

There were, however, many serious difficulties. The greatest 
was to obtain a school permanently. The usual wages of the 
best male teachers of the largest schools, for about four months 
of the winter, were only twelve or fifteen dollars a month in 
addition to board ; and of a female, six dollars a month, for four 
or five months of the summer, with the same additions. This 
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68 His Labors and Sacrifices. 


would amount to a yearly expenditure, on the part of the dis- 
trict, of only about ninety dollars. In most districts, the sum ex- 
pended was less ; not more than seventy or eighty dollars. [t was 
scarcely possible, therefore, to hope to find a district ready to 
pay more than one hundred dollars a year. 

Application was made to a large and comparatively liberal district 
for a school, to teach it for one hundred and eight dollars a year. 
The offer was unexpected, but so highly gratifying, that an effort 
was made to get a vote to accept it. The only difficulty was in 
regard to terms. For eleven months—with a vacation of one 
month, they were willing to give ninetynine dollars ; and one 
individual more public spirited than the rest, proffered another 
dollar ; making up the round sum of a hundred dollars. This 
sum, on reflection, was deemed sufficient, and the school was 
commenced and continued. 

It is often said that men labor according to their pay ; and as 
a general rule, the saying may be true. But though paid ata 
low rate for teaching a very large and, at first, a disorderly 
school, the teacher of whom we are speaking is believed to have 
labored with as much diligence as any teacher of a common 
school in that vicinity. We mighteven say more. He devoted 
himself so exclusively and so earnestly to the school, in thought 
and deed, by night and by day, that he wore himself out in this 
single year more than during any five years of his whole life be- 
sides. Indeed, he actually lost his health by the effort, and 
came very near losing his life. Low as school teachers’ wages 
were, and as the price of labor in general was, at that time and 
in that vicinity, there can be no doubt that he earned, and 
ought to have received for his year’s labor, at least two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty dollars. His employers even seemed 
more than half convinced of this ; for though they could not get 
a vote to continue the school another whole year, they gave him 
eighty dollars for six months of the winter next following. 

Nor was it his whole time and strength alone that this teacher 
devoted to the welfare of his pupils. He actually purchased a 
small library for their use, and gave them many valuable presents 
besides; and in these two ways expended no inconsiderable 
share of his already too limited wages. 

During his second term in this school—that of six months— 
he conceived the plan of obtaining a more liberal education. 
As his means did not permit a full collegiate course, a shorter 
one was thought of. It was at length decided that he should 
study one of the professions ; chiefly under the eye of a private 
tutor ; spending only six months at the university. ‘The object 
was twofold ; first, to prepare himself for teaching more suc- 
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cessfully ; secondly, to have another employment for life, as a 
dernier resort; that is, in case of the complete failure of his 
health in teaching ; of which there was, at that time, considera- 
ble danger. 

The diligent study of a profession three years gave hima fine 
opportunity for mental discipline and improvement. All this 
time his heart was set on the business of teaching, rather than 
on any other employment. And no sooner had he received his 
‘parchment,’ than we found him taking charge of another school. 

Here again was sacrifice. ‘Though qualified, according to 
the laws of the land, for the pursuit of a profession which was 
universally regarded as lucrative ; though somewhat involved in 
debt by his course of study ; and though pressed by his friends 
and relatives, to several of whom he was under many obligations, 
to bury his love of teaching, and be at once more respectable 
and more useful than he ever could be while thus employed ; he 
did not allow himself to hestitate for one moment to do what he 
believed to be his duty. It is not, indeed, known that any one 
urged upon him, directly, the consideration that teaching a dis- 
trict school, as things then were, would never enable him to free 
himself from debt and support a family ; yet it is scarcely possi- 
ble that such a consideration could have escaped him ; and cir- 
cumstanced as he was, the temptation to yield to it would have 
been great. 

And yet, as we have already said, he did not hesitate. He 
was burning with zeal to improve the condition of common 
schools ; and his zeal had been increased by the appearance, 
about this time, of the first volume of the ‘ Journal of Educa- 
tion.” He began with the central school in his native 
town. It was in the spring, and the compensation for a female 
teacher, in the district where he made application, was usually 
a dollar and fifty cents a week, or six dollars a month, and board. 
He applied for the school on the same terms; and though his 
application occasioned some surprise, it was not rejected. 

Having expended a small sum for books and for furniture for 
the school room, he immediately began his labors. Every thing 
went on, for a time, quite favorably. Every body wondered, it 
is true, at the circumstance of a man, with the ‘honors of the 
university’ in his pocket, engaging to teach twentyfive or thirty 
children at six dollars a month, with the privilege of ‘ begging 
his bread from door to door,’ when he might, as they supposed, 
just as well be receiving a compensation or salary of a thousand 
dollars‘a year. But they knew almost as little of his purposes 
and plans for the benefit of mankind, and of his resolution to 
‘ spend and be spent’ for them, as if he had not been brought 
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70 Sacrifice of his Health. 


upamong them. The truth is, that a person of this description is 
always a stranger, even among his best friends. It is exceed- 
ingly rare for hcaven to raise up more than one person who is 
willing to be a Christian indeed, and to make truly Christian 
efforts and sacrifices, in the same neighborhood ; and those who 
are not of the same character with such a man, can no more 
understand, or even sympathise with him, than if he were of 
another mation or tongue. 

But our teacher pursued his course unmolested ; which, con- 
sidering his many peculiarities and innovations, was more than 
could have been predicted. In the families where he boarded, 
he was in the highest sense of the term, a missionary ; imparting 
information and encouraging inquiry, and endeavoring to ele- 
vate, everywhere, the parental estimates of the importance of 
common schools. Some, notwithstanding the general stupidity, 
were, as the consequence of his efforts, awaking ; and he was 
already beginning to look forward in the hope of reaping the 
reward of his labors, in the entire reformation of the schools of 
his native town. 

Here, in the midst of his career, his health failed. He was 
obliged to leave his employment and resort to one better adap- 
ted to promote health. With the advice of the best physi- 
cians, he engaged in the labors of the other profession for which 
he had qualified himself. 

Yet even here, he did not forget his favorite field of reform. 
Though he could not actually teach, he encouraged teachers. 
He threw open his doors and invited them all, of both sexes, at 
set times and at all times, to come to his room. He loaned them 
books, visited their schools, both privately and officially ; spent 
much time in conversing with them ; and encouraged, everywhere, 
the introduction of a new spirit, new methods, and new school 
books. So thateven while ardently engaged in another laborious 
profession, he was silently working a reform in a very different 
department. 

At the end of two or three years, he found his health restor- 
ed, with a prospect of its continuance. The question now arose 
in his mind, whether he should remain where he was, or return 
to teaching. Friends, whom he consulted, advised the former. 
He had just become established, they argued, in a useful pro- 
fession ; and there was scarcely an individual who would be 
willing, for a moment, that he should leave them, especially to 
engage again inschool teaching. Above all, how could he, they 
seemed to say, so demean himself? How could he think of it, 
for a single moment ? 

However, his sphere of action was at length relinquished. In 
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one week after he had found a suitable person to supply his 
place professionally, he was found engaged in a district school, 
and instead of receiving the ‘ thousand’ dollars a year, accepting 
of fifteen dollars a month and his board; which was, as usual, 
among the families. This school was now for some time the 
scene of his sacrifices and missionary labors. 

Many years have elapsed since his return to teaching, during 
the whole of which time he has been laboring, in one form or 
another, for the cause of education, and particularly for the ben- 
efit of district schools, with scarcely a sufficient compensation to 
procure his daily bread ; yet, as he assures us, he has never to this 
hour regretted—no, not for a single moment—his labors and 
sacrifices. On the contrary, he rejoices in them, and thanks 
his Heavenly Father for placing in his power the means of mak- 
ing them. Employments of a more lucrative kind have fre- 
quently offered, but a sense of duty has hitherto prevented his 
engaging in them. He has chosen poverty and self-sacrifice as 
his portion for life, rather than to relinquish what he deems the 
cause of God and his country. 

We might have related other anecdotes besides the foregoing. 
We might have spoken of his engaging as a teacher, at ten dol- 
lars a month, and board himself: of his gratuitous purchases of 
books for his pupils, of gratuitous evening schools, &c. Enough 
has been said, however, to show that there are opportunities for 
teachers to make self-sacrifices ; and that there are those in the 
world who are ready and willing ‘ to be offered.’ _ 





DISTRICT SCHOOL MISSIONARIES. No. Il. 


In the number of Parley’s Magazine for September last, we 
find an article entitled Children’s Friends, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract.—The person alluded to is Theodore Dwight, 
Jr. of New York. 

‘One of our correspondents, who spends the greater part of 
his time in doing good, has lately written us a long letter, and 
told us about some experiments he is making among children. 
He is in the daily habit of going into the schools of his neighbor- 
hood, the Sunday Schools, Week-day Schools and Infant Schools; 
and, with the permission of the teachers, instructing the chil- 
dren. Sometimes he teaches them to sing, at others, he con- 
verses with them, and asks them questions on other subjects. 
Natural history, in all its branches—geology, mineralogy, bota- 
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ny, and zoology—he is very fond of ; and sometimes he teaches 
them about the human body, or, as it is called, anatomy and 
physiology. In a letter of his, lately received, after saying that 
he was instructing, in the ways above mentioned, no less than 
800 or 1000 children, he remarks as follows. 

‘**] wish we had a few thousand experiments now making in 
all parts of our country. One person, male or female, who 
would step out in each village as the Children’s Friend, might 
do a good deal of good byspending for them two or three hours 
a week. My Saturday afternoon singing meetings are inter- 
esting, being sometimes connected with a walk, and always in- 
termingled with snatches of instruction in natural history, morals, 
religion, life, manners, &c. Will you ask your readers, in all 
your publications, to begin at once, experiments of this kind ? 
{ should be very glad to have them send the results to me, as 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Lyceum.”’’ 

We wish, too, most heartily, that a few thousand of these ex- 
periments—charities we would call them, rather—were at this 
moment going on, in all parts of our country. Is there not one 
person, male or female, to every school district, who might find 
the time—and who is qualified—to step out, and by spending 
two or three hours a week in the school, nobly stand forth as a 
Children’s Friend ?—We have spoken of qualifications for this 
charitable work ; but we regard a love of doing good, and espe- 
cially of doing it to children, as the principal qualification. Find 
but an individual who sees the condition of district schools to be 
as it truly is, and loves the souls of his fellow men, especially the 
young, and if he can possibly spare the time, he need not hesi- 
fate on account of any other qualifications. He cannot fail to 
do good. 

His mere presence in the school room will do good. Chil- 
dren are apt to be interested in that which interests their adult 
parents and friends, and what does not appear to interest the 
latter, is not apt long to interest the former. There are hundreds 
and thousands of primary and district schools in the United 
States, into which no parent or friend, no, nor even any stranger 
—except, perchance, the visiting committee—ever enters from 
one year’s end to another. The presence, therefore, of one in- 
dividual of the district among them, daily or even weekly, will 
afford them some encouragement. 

But he can do more than encourage the teacher and pupils 
by his presence. He can give them now and then an encour- 
aging word. Even his looks may do them good. How many 
a time, has the kind look, attended by a kind word, urged the 
tardy youth up the hill side of improvement ? 
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He can do good by conversing occasionally with the teacher. 
There is often no sympathy, nor any intercourse, between the 
proprietors of a public school and him whom they have selected 
to stand in their places six or eight hours a day, and give instruc- 
tion by his example, and by his precepts and lessons, to the im- 
mortal minds of their children. ‘hese things, indeed, ought 
not so to be. But since they are so, it is a great mercy, as 
well as agreat public charity, in a benevolent person—known 
more or less to the pupils, as he must be, if he resides in the 
same school district—-to step in, and not only see and converse 
with the pupils, but suggest valuable hints to the teacher. 

But this is not all that can be done. A thinking person will 
be able to give a lesson now and then, as was done by the gentle- 
man mentioned in Parley’s Magazine. If he cannot instruct in 
music, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, anatomy or physi- 
ology, he can do so in something. Let him relate a story, or 
anecdote of some place or object he has seen, or let him give 
an account of some book he has recently read. Or, if 
nothing more, let him get the teacher’s permission to read a 
selection from the newspaper, throwing in an occasional re- 
mark. 

We have alluded, in the last instance, to the necessity of the 
teacher’s permission. It is indispensable in all cases to have 
this. Indeed, most teachers rejoice in such aid and assistance ; 
but if there are any who do not, it is easy to discontinue our 
visits, and call on those who do. 

It is impossible for those who have never made experiments 
of this kind to conceive of their value. We talk of the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the day, but we scarcely know of any which 
are nore important than those we are describing. We talk about 
giving money, by dollars and by thousands ; but time spent in 
doing good is worth more than money. We talk of the heathen 
of distant countries, and we do well. Benevolence in every 
form, giving money where we can give nothing better—mission- 
ary labors in China or New Holland even—all are good, very 
good. But time, and advice, and effort in behalf of the com- 
mon schools are far better. We envy not the philanthropy of 
him who sees, any where on the earth’s surface, a more impor- 
tant missionary field than the district school. 

Nor does it require very great learning, or effort, or sacrifice, 
to do good in these schools. It is true, that ministers, and phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, and other learned men,—especially those 
who have had the charge of families and schools of their own— 
if they really have ther hearts engaged in the work, may do 
more than some other people. But there are few who cannot 
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do something. In schools which are conducted solely by 
females, how welcome would the presence, and encouragement, 
and suggestions, and occasional lessons of a philanthropic female 
friend, in the neighborhood, often be? Are there no such 
philanthropic females? Are there not some in every district ? 
There are certainly some who might find leisure. And would 
not their leisure hours be as well filled up in these efforts, as in 
bestowing extra attention upon their persons or their dress ; or 
in reading novels ; or in going to theatres or balls; or in sighing 
over distant and sometimes half imaginary evils, which they can- 
not remove ? It is due to the female sex to say, that their sym- 
pathies are more easily roused in behalf of those who are envel- 
oped in ignorance and superstition, or who are suffering in their 
bodies or their minds, than those of our own sex. Shall it be 
said that these sympathies are easily roused to remove ignorance, 
and vice, and suffering, at a distance, but not that which is 
near their own doors? 

If ever there was a time since the world began, when mission- 
aries were needed—holy, self-denying men and women—it is 
the present. If ever there was a wide or important field for 
missionary operations, it is the family, and the district school. 
If ever good could be done in both departments of this great 
field, not by money so much as by time and influence, it is also 
the present. It is so because the family and school are almost 
every where, and by every body, overlooked. It is so because 
many despise and slander them, and say all manner of evih 
against them ; and if they can get money enough in any kind of 
business which is called respectable, (even though it were found- 
ed on fraud) will take their children out of these nurseries of 
vice, as they call the common schools, and send them to private 
schools, and suffer the former, instead of their laboring to make 
them, as is their Christian duty, nurseries of virtue, to run down, 
and become a thousand times worse than they were before. 
Lastly, now is a favorable time for missionary efforts of the kind 
we have mentioned, because there isa tide of good words just now 
setting in favor of efforts of this kind. ‘here is a great deal 
beginning to be said in the community of the importance of tak- 
ing the teachers of our children by the hand, and recognizing 
them as our equals, our friends, our most worthy associates, 
visiting them, inviting them to visit us, &c. Let us show forth, 
then, by actions as well as by words, that we regard teachers 
not only as human beings, but as friends, and brethren, and 
benefactors; and let us make the school room, next to the 
parlor, the pleasantest, happiest, most profitable place for our 
children. 
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But the efforts of Mr Dwight are not the only missionary 
efforts which have been made among us in behalf of common 
and primary schools. We know of several others; and we 
trust there are many of which we do not know. We hope Mr 
Dwight has received accounts of this kind in great numbers. 
We wish, most heartily, that he and others, who possess facts of 
this description, would transmit them for insertion in the Annals 
of Education. 

It is now nearly twelve years since we, ourselves, have been 
more or less in the habit of making these experiments. We 
have always found both teachers and pupils glad to receive us ; 
and apparently encouraged and benefited by our conversations 
and lessons. We often revert to these missionary efforts—in- 
significant or trifling as the public are apt to regard them—with 
very great pleasure; accompanied, however, with feelings of 
deep regret, that circumstances do not give us more leisure to 
prosecute them. 

We have been most successful in conversing with teachers 
and pupils on subjects connected with physiology and the laws 
of health. We have invited teachers to our room, and have 
found them, in many cases, glad to accept the invitation. But 
we have been most frequently in the habit of giving daily les- 
sons to pupils, at the school room, on the hand, the eye, the 
ear, the hair, the teeth, the nails, the skin, the stomach, &c. 
We have seldom found any difficulty of sustaining their attention 
to these subjects quite as long as was profitable, for one time. 
We have done enough, at least, to satisfy us of the practicability, 
no less than the importance of the efforts for which we plead. 
We beg those who have the time and the means, to make simi- 
lar experiments. There are those among us, of both sexes—-we 
repeat it—who have abundance of leisure for the purpose, and 
who, had they the necessary faith in this form of doing good, are 
not wanting in benevolence. 





STUDY OF HISTORY. 


Historical Causes and Effects, from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 476, to the Reformation, 1517. By Wititam Sox- 
LivaN, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
&c. &c. Boston: James B. Dow. 1838. 12mo. pp. 615. 


We have often regretted the frequent attempts which are 
made, to give the young a knowledge of history by means of 





























16 Errors in Studying History. 


compends, however excellent. Even the ‘ Universal History’ 
of Mrs Willard —what is it but mere statistics, chilled by the 
continual details of vice and crime? Do these compends often 
impart the love of study, to those in whose bosoms it had not 
been already enkindled? On the contrary, do they not, by their 
perpetual detail of dry facts—dead, wi: ‘cry trees, without foli- 
age or fruits, scathed by the wind—do they not often leave the 
student disgusted—sick—of every thing in the shape of a his- 
tory ? And if this is the usual, not to say inevitable result, is not 
their object—their legitimate object, we mean—in a good mea- 
sure defeated ? 

No one will pretend that it is of much service to study such 
compends, as even those of Whelpley and Willard, if that is to 
be, to the student, the beginning and end of the whole matter. 
How is it to improve his mind, warm his heart, and fit him for 
action, to recite lessons a few weeks or a few months from a work 
which consists chiefly of the births and deaths, the intrigues and 
wars, and the horrid assassinations of a few male and female 
tyrants, in every age? And yet is not this, too often, the sum 
and substance of the study of history in our schools? Does the 
teacher, in one instance in ten, find the time or the disposition 
to fill out, from his own mind, or draw out from the mind of his 
pupils, those collateral facts and incidents, or trace those moral 
causes and effects, or make those natural and appropriate re- 
flections, without which the study of history is of little practical 
value ? 

It is in vain, or nearly in vain, to pursue a course of study 
which begins and ends at the school room. ‘T’rue, there may be 
something gained in mental discipline by a plan so circumscrib- 
ed, and a course so injudicious. But mental discipline, though 
a highly important part of the business of every school of every 
grade, is not the whole. The facts and details of all science, 
the elementary facts at least, are indeed worth something ; but 
beyond and above this, it is highly desirable, we might say in- 
dispensable, to acquire, in study, the love ofstudy. While a pupil 
is reciting to his teacher from history, for example, the teacher 
should be ever on the alert to awake his interest and excite his 
inquiry, by explanation, illustration, detail, cross-questioning and 
review. If this is not done, if the pupil is not so much inter- 
ested in the study, for the time, as to be disposed to lay every 
one with whom he meets under contribution for the accomplish- 
ment of his object; if he is not predisposed and inclined to 
make his favorite topic the main subject of conversation among 
his companions, and especially in the domestic circle ; and if he 
is not met, on every hand, at least half way, and cheered, and 
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encouraged, and instructed by those he meets ; if all this is not 
done, we say, in the case supposed, nothing, comparatively, is 
done. Now we appeal to those who are acquainted with the 
usual method of studying history—or indeed, any other branches 
—in our schools, whether any such effects are often pro- 
duced ! 

‘True, the teacher, and the parent, and the brother, and the 
sister cannot, by friendly co-operation for the benefit of the 
young, teach that which they do not know themselves ; and as 
they are supposed to have studied history, if they have studied 
it at all, in the current fashion, they are but poorly prepared for 
a more rational task. Besides, we have no history of man, ex- 
tending much beyond our own age. ‘The newspapers and jour- 
nals of the day, imperfect enough though they may be, are yet 
the only true living history of man, short of the Bible, we have 
ever had. What are called histories contain little or nothing, 
as we have already intimated, of manners, customs, domestic 
happiness or unhappiness. Bad as kings, and princes, and ty- 
rants have been, and bad as they and the world still are, neither 
kings, princes, nor tyrants have been the world, after ail. They 
have been the mere scum of the world. Below their range—as 
it is usually called, though we should rather say above it—very 
different scenes have been acted over. There has been, even 
here, enough of ignorance, and vice, and crime, but there has 
also been much of virtue—negative virtue, at least. Could the 
biography of every individual and family, in every age and na- 
tion, be seen as on a map, in the way in which we may suppose 
higher existences actually do see it, along with much to pain 
us, how many things should we see to give us pleasure? How 
many acts should we see, evincing sympathy and kind- 
ness, friendship and love! How many gladsome hearts and joy- 
ous bosoms, nay, and even happy cottages and comparatively 
happy neighborhoods should we discover, scattered, though they 
were, like oases in some vast desert, yet forming an aggregate 
of human felicity which cannot be estimated ; and doing much 
to soften the severity of our judgments, and strengthen the 
weakness of our faith in the dignity of human nature ! 

We say, therefore, that were the proper method of studying 
history well understood, in theory, by parents and teachers, and 
were there to be a simultaneous and truly benevolent movement 
on their behalf, there would be many difficulties to encounter. 
Still, something might be done. Many a teacher and many a 
parent, by studying carefully what is preserved or really known of 
men, ancient and modern—by studying, in particular, geogra- 
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phy, natural history, and manners and customs—might be able 
to present to a group of children, from time to time, during the 
progress of their studies and recitations, such vivid pictures of 
human life, as it was at the periods to which their les- 
sons refer, as would invest with charms their whole course. A 
child is reciting, for example, the march of some Roman army 
to attack a foreign enemy. Now let the instructer, whether in 
the school room or the parlor, be able to draw out, in ‘ living 
characters,’ as it were, the armor and dress of the Roman sol- 
diers ; the hour and manner of taking their meals ; the character 
of the roads—built, perhaps, by themselves—over which they 
had to pass; the appearance of the country through which they 
travelled, and of its inhabitants; the rivers, seas, bridges, &c. 
they crossed ; and how they were crossed ;—let him be able to 
do this we say, and let both him and all those around the pupil, 
le prepared to encourage rather than repress every rising in- 
quiry, and to satisfy it, as far as in their power; and what an 
astonishing interest would surround this hitherto uninviting and 
often uninteresting subject ! 

We have been led, almost unconsciously, into this train of re- 
mark, by the examination of the volume whose title we have 
placed at the head of this article. Mr Sullivan’s Political, Mor- 
al, and Historical Class Books are well known ; and have been the 
means of doing, in many of our schools, immense good. The 
‘ Historical Causes and Effects,’ appears to be regarded as the 
second volume of a series, of which—if we understand the mat- 
ter correctly —the Historical Class Book is the first, and comes 
down to the year 476, the period at which the present volume 
commenced. ‘I'here remains, to be published, one more vol- 
ume, comprising ‘causes and effects’ among European nations 
and their colonies, during the last three centuries. 

‘ There are,’ says Mr Sullivan, in his preface to the volume 
before us, ‘ certain causes and effects which may be discussed 
among all the varieties of conflicting accounts (in history.) 
‘These are the sources of historical instruction. They diselose 
the course of events by which the world has been brought to its 
present condition. They are the facts, however variously stated, 
from which its future condition is to be inferred. 

‘From a review of these ten centuries (from 500 to 1500,) 
it appears * * * * * that the beneficent gift of the Deity, is the 
capacity to improve. ‘To know what can be done, it must be 
known, first, how this capacity has been used, neglected, or per- 
verted.’ 

‘This volume,’ he adds, ‘is intended as a contribution to 
that object.’ 
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The following is the arrangement of its subjects. 
‘1. The state of society is examined at the close of the fifth 
century, When a new condition arose among nations on the fall 
of the Koman Empire of the West. 

‘2, Events which had permanent effects on moral, social and 
political condition, are treated of separately and continuously, 
as to each nation. 

‘3. International events are treated of in the territories in 
which they principally occurred. 

‘4 ‘The order of treatment is to begin with the most west- 
wardly of European nations, and proceed thence through each 
nation to the eastern end of Asia. 

‘5. To preserve the connection of events, it has been neces- 
sary, sometimes to transcend the limits of these ten cen- 
turies.’ 

We are exceedingly glad to see history treated in this man- 
ner; and whether its author intended the work before us, asa 
school-book or not, we wish most heartily to see history studied 
by the more advanced pupils of our academies and other high 
schools, and by the students of our colleges, on his principles, 
and in Ais spirit ; and we shall look with much anxiety for the 
appearance of the remaining volume of the series. 

if the study of history in our schools were intended, in the 

first place, to repress the native curiosity of the young, to dimin- 
ish their thirst for improvement, and to extinguish that true phi- 
losophy, whose germs are discoverable in a greater or less de- 
gree, in every opening mind ; and in the second place, to pro- 
duce, as the results, parrots instead of men, we would advise to 
continue the course at present usually adopted, and almost ren- 
dered venerable by its antiquity. But if there be higher and 
nobler intentions in the parent, teacher, or professor, then let 
history be studied with a view to make the student, not a parrot 
or a monkey, but a philosopher and a Christian ; and as such, a 
worthy and valuable republican citizen. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the method of pursuing the study 
of history by advanced scholars. With the tyro, especially at a 
very tender age, our course would be somewhat different. It is 
true, that in teaching the merest infant, either in history or any 
thing else, we would never wholly lose sight of the great prin- 
ciple of connecting cause and effect, and of continually deriving 

therefrom valuable moral lessons. But there is a work of pre- 
paration for the study of history which we deem indispensable, 
which is, so far as we are acquainted, almost universally 
overlooked. This work may be performed either in the 
family or the school room; but, like the groundwork of 
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every other science, may be best done in the parlor or the 
nursery. 

On this preparatory course, we mean to treat, in a separate 
article, hereafter. Meanwhile we must be permitted to repeat 
our commendation of the work of Mr Sullivan, not only as 
adapted to the wants of the general reader, but as a school 
book ; and if half the time devoted to the perusal of such works 
as those of Bulwer and Maryatt were devoted to the study of 
man as he truly is and as he has been, we should find the state 
of society and the public taste as rapidly improving as it now 
seems to us deteriorating. There is enough of romance in real 
life to interest the juvenile mind, and urge forward up the hill 
of science, were not our taste perverted by improper society or 
books, in the absence of what is judicious and appropriate ; just 
as there is enough of sapidity in plain, wholesome food to ensure 
a full amount of gustatory pleasure, were we not early perverted 
by that which is too heating, too stimulating, or too savory. 





LUTHER'S ALLEVIATING WRITING DESK. 


He who has been properly trained to writing can, for the mo- 
ment, write almost any where, and under any circumstances. 
He can write with a poor pen, with bad ink, on inferior paper, 
or even on birch bark, if he cannot get paper. If he has no 
desk at hand, he can write by holding the paper in his hand, or 
on his knee. Indeed, if you have a place for your inkstand, and 
a thin book or a small piece of board to hold in your hand, and 
on which to lay your paper, the knee, especially when the legs 
are crossed, forms quite a comfortable writing desk ; and habit 
would enable a person to write in this situation with considera- 
ble ease. Nor are we quite sure that this position, if the writer 
will lean back in his seat, and not acquire a habit of stooping, 
would not be the very best for all persons whose eyes have be- 
gun to flatten so as to see objects at a distance somewhat greater 
than in early life. For the young, however, especially the short- 
sighted, and for all, indeed, who are compelled to write much, 
and to keep not only ink, but sand, wafers, quills, knife, paper, 
dic. about them, a table or desk of some sort seems to be in- 
dispensable. 

But what sort of a table or desk should be used? Should it 
be level or inclined? Are the writing desks used in our com- 
mon schools in this country what is desirable? Are they 
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the most economical, the most healthful, and the most use- 
ful ? 

In regard to the question, Should the writing desk be level or 
inclined, much may be said. We prefer the level desk. We 
do so because, if low enough, we find it quite as easy and con- 
venient as if it were sloping, and because few persons 
in the hurry and business of life will be sure to find sloping 
writing desks, on all occasions ; but if trained to their exclusive 
use, they will experience some difficulty in accommodating them- 
selves to any other. We have heard of several foreign writing 
masters who preferred to have the desk slope in the opposite 
direction from what it usually does; that is, to have the part 
nearest the body highest; but the reasons assigned for this posi- 
tion seem to us fanciful. 

The question, ‘ Are the writing desks in our common schools 
in this country what they ought to be,’ will, we believe, admit 
cf but one reply. Nowhere are they adapted, at all, to the ever 
varying size, or height rather, of the pupils. In a school where 
twenty or thirty children write, there are seldom half a dozen 
who require a desk of exactly the same height. And yet it is 
usually the same for all. Occasionally there is a little difference 
in the height of the seats; that is, the seat for those who con- 
stitute the first class is a little lower than that which is intended 
for the second and third classes—the height of the desks them- 
selves remaining the same, and being uniform. In this case, a 
whole class or ‘ bench’ must have ihe height of both the seats 
and the desk the same, however great the diversity of their 
size; nor is there usually any difference in favor of different 
classes. 

Now this is all wrong; and it is highly desirable that there 
should be a reform. It is no small matter to have fifteen pupils 
in every twenty—usually a much larger proportion—-sit at writing 
desks, several hours a day, which are either too high for them, 
absolutely, or at least too far from their seats. The error of 
having them too low is, happily, not so injurious ; but it is not 
very common. Desks are almost always too high. The arm 
and shoulder are placed in an unnatural, constrained position. 
The spine is twisted and distorted. The function of respiration 
is impeded, and sometimes that of digestion. Nay more, and 
worse if possible than all this, the compression on the spine, along 
with the pressure of the chest and its effects, injure the brain and 
nervous system, in the end, and perhaps at the moment. We 
are not sure that much of the inertia which we find in our 
school rooms—the indisposition to think—is not owing to the 
cause we have been mentioning. Be this as it may, however, 
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there can be but little doubt that these unnatural positions of 
the body at school, and especially while writing, besides being 
irksome and painful, lay the foundation of numerous diseases, 

some of them diseases of no ordinary severity. The punishment 
of our physical transgressions does not always follow immedi- 
ately upon the heels of the transgression, especially when it is 
committed early. Children are exceedingly tenacious of life ; 
and it not unfrequently happens that diseases, whose seeds are 
early sown, do not spring up till many years afterward. ‘They 
injure the system, indeed, or parts of the system ; but, belabored 
as itis, life urges on the machine till other causes come in. 'T hen, 

when at last there is so much derangement as to cause what we 
commonly call disease, all other causes produced by early errors 
unite with them toaggravate the disease, and often to overthrow 
health entirely and destroy life. Many a time have consump- 
tion, scrofula, dyspepsia, hypochondria, mania, epilepsy, and 
numerous other diseases of middle or advanced life, been ren- 
dered more severe, if not absolutely incurable, by the errors of 
infancy, childhood, or youth. 

Could parents who are truly conscientious, for once under- 
stand enough of anatomy, physiology and pathology, to see this 
matter, just as it is, there would be hope of reformation. Some, 
indeed, might desert the schools entirely ; and resolve to depend 
solely on what their time and means could do for their instruc- 
tion in the family. The greater part, however, itis believed and 
hoped, would suffer their love for their neighbors to come so 
nearly up with their love for themselves, as not to withdraw 
their influence, and thus leave the children of their neighbors in 
amore perilous condition than before ; but, on the contrary, 
would labor to make things better. The advantages of com- 
mon school instruction over all other instruction beyond the 
family circle—at least were the common school what it ought to 
be—should lead every thinking person to hesitate, at the least, be- 
fore he ventures to take a single step, however advantageous it may 
seem to him, for the time, which shall render the school, in 
the district where he belongs, less efficient or less useful than it 
would be without his aid. 

One important means, as we have already seen, of rendering 
the common school what it should be, is, to improve, if possible, 
the writing desks ; and one of the great desiderata in this matter 
has long been, the adaptation of the seats and desks of the 
pupils to their varying height. The legs of the pupils should 
not hang pendulous; nor should they, on the contrary, be too 
much cramped. And the writing desks, as we have already 
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said, should be adapted, in like manner, to their every varying 
height. 

The first of these objects remains to be accomplished ; and 
can only be done when each pupil has his separate seat, and 
when each seat is so constructed as to be raised or lowered at 
pleasure, either by means of screws, or something equivalent 
thereto. There is no difficulty of having chairs or seats of this 
description. Had they been needed in the family, as they are 
in the school, human ingenuity would have long ago devised 
and introduced them, and it would long since have been deem- 
ed as much a matter of courtesy to adapt the height of a visiter’s 
chair to his comfort and happiness, by elevating or depressing 
the seat, as it now is to see that the room is of a proper tempera- 
ture, or to see that he has a seat at all ; or, above all, a cushion. 
But it happens, however, that we grown people do not confine 
ourselves or our: visiters to their seats as closely as if they were 
statues, for two or three hours together; and hence it is, that 
even luxury herself seems not to have thought of elevating or 
depressing our seats. And how could it be expected that we 
should think more of the comfort of our children than of our 
own comfort? Who does not know that ‘any thing will do for 
children,’ if it is not quite so comfortable or healthful, especially 
when they are very small, or at school? 

The second object has now been accomplished—or at least 
the way has been opened for its accomplishment—by an inven- 
tion of Mr Seth Luther. We just adverted to the subject in 
our last number. He has invented and patented, what he calls 
an ‘ Alleviating Writing Desk ;) and what we believe will be 
found, on examination, to answer to the indications of the name. 
The principle of its construction is simple ; and one of its chief 
excellences consists in the fact, that it may be adapted to the 
family, the school house, or the counting room. 

We have examined a model of Mr Luther’s desk, and would 
gladly describe it; but a want of familiarity with the terms of 
mechanical philosophy, renders us unable to do so, at least with- 
out the aid of engravings. ‘The latter, Mr Luther has partly 
promised us, on some future occasion. For the present, we can 
only say, that the leading advantage of the desk consists in the 
readiness with which it can be adapted to all positions of the 
body, whether sitting or standing. When made of the common, 
or counting room size, there will be thirtytwo different points of 
height at which it may stand. The highest is three feet, ten 
inches and a half from the fioor ; which is as high as any man, not 
of extraordinary height, would require. The next is half aninch 
lower, and so on. ‘The lowest is two feet, six inches and half 
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from the floor. This last may be a little too high for a few of 
the smallest pupils who write ; but it would not be so high as 
those at which they are now usually required to sit ; besides 
which, they might stand and sit alternately ; as the elevation or 
depression of the desk is simple, and is but the work of a mo- 
ment. More than this even; in adapting the desk to the school 
room, the lower part of it might be a little shortened, so that 
the lower point might be two feet, instead of two feet, six inches 
7 a half; and the higher point only three feet, four and a 
half. 

Some may question, whether a desk which is thus moveable, 
will stand firmly enough for the school room. We have not 
forgotten to look minutely into this matter; and so far as we 
are able to judge, the desk will be strong and firm, and not 
liable to get out of repair. Of course, however, like all things 
else, much of its strength and firmness will depend on the faith- 
fulness and fidelity of the builder, as well as the excellence of 
the materials with which it is constructed. To secure its at- 
tachment to a particular part of the school room, as well as to 
make it stand more firmly, it might be screwed to the floor. 

The favorable impressions we had received on examining the 
Alleviating Writing Desk were somewhat confirmed, subse- 
quently, by the following recommendation from Mr B. F. Fos- 
ter, one of the most popular and successful teachers of penman- 
ship in our country. 

‘In schools, academies and colleges this invention is calcu- 
lated to afford many advantages ; as desks thus constructed, by 
being eastly adapted to the relative height of each pupil. will 
not only facilitate the acquisition of fine penmanship, but pre- 
vent the evils constantly resulting from the awkward and un- 
graceful position too frequently contracted by those who are 
daily confined to study.’ 

These desks may be made single or double* ; but for com- 
mon schools would probably be preferred single. They may 
also be made, even when single, so as to accommodate one, 
two, three, or even more pupils. If made, however, to accom- 
modate more than two, they will not be found so convenient of 
transportation as they now are. Of the size which Mr Luther 
contemplates the whole of the frame work of the desk, except 
the desk itself, may be packed into a box a foot square; so at 
least we understood him. 

The only solid objection to the universal application of these 


* By the term double is here meant the common counting house mode of con- 
struction ; in which there is a desk on each side ef a form ; and the occupants 
on the two sides, sit facing each other. 
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desks to all our schools, from the common school to the university, 
will be,as we apprehend, theexpense. What thisis likely to be 
for each desk, we are uncertain. Much will depend on the ex- 
pensiveness of the material, as well as the elegance and finish of 
the workmanship. The expense will be an important point, and 
when we can ascertain what this is likely to be, we will commu- 
nicate it. 

Meanwhile, we beg parents and teachers to consider the use- 
fulness of these desks. They need not remain permanently in 
the school room. A family, owning a certain number of desks, 
say two, may consider them as a part of the household furni- 
ture ;.and take them to the school room, or withhold them when 
they please. If there were likely to be difficulty in this way, 
however—if it were found inconvenient to have them owned by 
individuals—the whole might be purchased by the district, and 
used exclusively at the school room. 

Let them consider not only the expense of the desks, but also 
the expense of doing without them. To us it is more than pro- 
bable, that the loss of time while lingering under painful diseases, 
induced or aggravated by the present bad postures of school 
rooms, to say nothing of the inconvenience of enduring the pain 
itself, and the money paid to nurses, apothecaries, and physicians, 
would, at a low estimate, more than outweigh the expense of 
procuring a set of these desks. The desks are used on the prin- 
ciple of prevention ; and will it not be forever true, that preven- 
tion is not only better, but cheaper than cure? Must it not be 
so in the very nature of things? How then, is it possible for 
desks, such as we have been speaking of, not to be truly econo- 
mical ? 

But suppose they were not so. Suppose they were to cost 
ten dollars, or even twenty dollars more to each family in a 
school district, than the value of the time lost by disease result- 
ing from the want of them, and the expense of combating it. 
Do we not pay our tens, yea, our twenties of dollars for articles 
of comfort, and even of luxury in our families, without utter- 
ing a word of complaint? Shall we expend largely on the fur- 
niture of our houses—our chairs, our sofas, our timepieces, our 
carpets, our centre tables, our extra dresses, book bindings, &c. 
—and shall we do nothing for our school rooms? Must these 
be cheerless and comfortless, like so many barns or prisons ? 

We cannot—we will not—refrain from pleading the cause of 
common schools. We must insist on good houses, good rooms, 
good, comfortable, healthful, and, withal, beautiful furniture ; 
good, agreeable, and healthful books; good, agreeable, and 
healthful teachers, male and female. We insist on all these 
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and many more things, as matters of importance in early educa- 
tion. We despise, most heartily, the custom, nearly universal, 
of turning off the young with something which is regarded by 
them, if not by ourselves, as inferior in its character or quality. 
‘Thus we sometimes give them inferior tools to work with, infe- 
rior beds to sleep on, inferior clothes to wear, inferior food and 
drink, and an inferior place at table. We give them, moreover, 
inferior schools and school rooms, and school books and teachers. 
Any thing, we seem to say, will do well enough for little chil- 
dren. 

For ourselves, however, we are determined on a different 
course. We demand, for every child, the best and most whole- 
some food and drink, the best clothes, the best associates, the 
best books, the best school. We demand for him what he will 
be likely to regard asa pleasant, a comfortable, and an agreeable 
school room. There should be good chairs, or good seats with 
backs, and good and commodious desks; either on the plan of 
Mr Luther, or on some other plan. It is butchery to retain in 
school such seats or desks as are in most common use among 
us. There should be handsome floors, and walls, and ceilings. 
There should be a father and mother in each school ; and all the 
scholars should be brothers and sisters. in other words, the school 
should be formed as nearly as possible on the model of the fam- 
ily ;and he who will not seek the happiness, present and future, 
of his children while at the school room, and spare neither 
money, nor time, nor influence, to render the school as much as 
possible a substitute for his own parlor; and a wise male and 
female teacher, not only the affectionate educators of his chil- 
dren, but, for the time, as nearly as possible their parents, has 
not yet begun, to good purpose, the work which Divine Provi- 
dence, especially in a crisis like this, has assigned him. 





CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOGLMASTER. No. VII. 


Farty the next autumn, I was invited to take charge of a 
school, at a considerable distance from my former sphere of 
labor. What report, with her thousand tongues, had testified of 
me, I never knew, I only learned that they wanted a ‘ smart’ 
master,’ and therefore came for me. The school, for several 
years had been taught, in the winter, by easy, good-natured, 
but rather inefficient men ; and they wanted somebody of a dif- 
ferent character. 
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They proposed to employ me four months, at twelve dollars 
a month and my board. | believe [ have already told you it 
was customary in that region, with few exceptions, for teachers 
to go from house to house, and board in the families. I had 
done so the previous winter.—The price offered me was so 
tempting, and the call so urgent, that I accepted it. 

I had just begun to feel my ignorance, and to perceive the 
responsibilities of a schoolmaster. I will not say that I regarded 
these responsibilities as | ought to have done ; for I doubt, almost, 
if this were possible. Eternity alone, it seems to me now, can 
set this matter in its true light. But I felt them to such a de- 

as to give me much anxiety. How should I govern? How 
should I begin? How should | succeed ?—were questions that 
sometimes rested with great weight on my mind. I have lain 
awake nearly the whole of the first night, on opening my school, 
and sometimes several of the succeeding ones, studying what to 
do, and how to manage. 

One thing I had learned during the two preceding winters ; 
which was not to lay down a code of rules or laws for my pu- 
pils before circumstances seemed to call for them. If you form 
your set of laws in the first place, it is taking the pupils to be 
bad, which always seems to have an unhappy tendency. It is 
the same thing, or at least has the same effect as to express a 
want of confidence in them, or a want of respect for their char- 
acters. And in proportion as they discover a want of respect 
for them, they will generally lose respect for themselves. Now 
nothing is more deeply unfortunate to the young than a want of 
self-respect. ‘This lost, and all is lost. And any thing which di- 
minishes this is, ] say again, of a most unhappy tendency. 

My method was to seem to take it for granted, that every one 
knew what was about right, and meant to govern himself ac- 
cordingly. If he conducted improperly, I made strange of it, 
and gently reminded him that he had forgotten himself. This, 
with most pupils—for indeed it was very nearly the truth—was 
sufficient. If, however, a considerable number continued to 
disregard a certain thing, or to repeat, too frequently, certain 
acts which I conceived were unfavorable to good order, and sub- 
versive of just principles, I then made a law against them. 

Such a law, to be good for any thing, must have a penalty 
annexed to it. This penalty was usually mild, but was always 
—unless it were in some most extraordinary case—inflicted. I 
had found out long before this, that punishments, however 
light, should be certain. Uncertainty defeats their whole pur- 


This may be the place, too, for observing that I had made 
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some progress in the art of teaching. Not much, [ confess— 
certainly less than | had in the art of governing or managing. 
Still I had done something. I had learned to pay my whole 
attention to a class while it was reading, unless, indeed, a mon- 
itor was, for a time, employed ; in which case, | ventured to be 
absent. But such monitors were very seldom employed ; and, 
in general, if | found it necessary to leave the class, | disbanded 
it. In short, [ had come to the resolution to avoid doing more 
than one thing at a time. 

But the main object of my present article is to relate a curi- 
ous incident that took place this winter, and which came very 
near breaking up the school, and destroying my rising reputa- 
tion as a schoolmaster, forever. 

There was, in the school, a certain boy whom, for distinction’s 
sake, 1 shall call Charles. He was always ready to play tricks 
when set a going by others ; but he was not very artful in get- 
ting rid of the punishment due to a fault. Some children, you 
are aware, have the skill todo things which are wrong, and then 
shift the blame upon others. I had several of this description, 
at the time of which I am now speaking. They were even wil- 
ling to unite in roguery, in order toenlist Charles ; and generally 
skilful enough to escape censure, and involve Charles in trouble. 
Of this trait in their character, | was, however, at first utterly 
ignorant. Instead of regarding them as the ringleaders—the 
seducers—and Charles as only an accomplice, I thought Charles 
was himself the ringleader ; and at length | began to watch and 
warn him. And according to the principles | have elsewhere 
advocated, the more he saw himself suspected, watched, and 
doubted, the worse he became. 

At last I began to threaten him with punishment. The re- 
sults of these threats, any one’ who had a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature might have foreseen. The boy grew 
worse and worse, every day. ‘The time finally arrived when, in 
my judgment, it became necessary to punish him. 

Near the school house was a large alder swamp. A boy was 
sent to this swamp to cut whips. I think his orders were to get 
and bring inthree. The whipscame. The boy looked affright- 
ed. The other scholars looked at each other, and at me. One 
young man, of riper judgment than most of the pupils, hung his 
head. I now suppose that, knowing the character of Charles, 
he had doubts whether I was pursuing the right course. 

The school room was rather small, as is the New England 
fashion ; not more, I think, than fifteen or sixteen feet square. 
In order to make room for my operations, as well as to strike the 
boy and the beholders with terror, I ordered all the inside mov- 
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able benches to be crowded as near the backside of the room as 
possible, took off my coat, directed Charles to rise, and begged 
my scholars to get as far as they could from the whip. Half 
frightened to death, the younger of them crowded into the cor- 
ners of the room, while the larger ones, more fearless, sat still 
and looked on. 

Long and eloquently did I represent to the poor boy the na- 
ture and enormity of his transgression, and the justice of his 
punishment. His crime, I said, was obstinacy ; and I thought 
so. The boy evinced no deep sense of guilt, and I concluded 
at length to discontinue my speech, and commence blows. 

It happened that the rod which was used was rather dry. I 
made a parade of laying on very heavy blows, to put the school 
in awe. ‘They were not so very heavy after all. But the stick 
was so dry, it soon broke in pieces. One of its brittle parts 
flew against the cheek of a boy standing near the fire, and 
slightly broke the skin.—The delinquent was punished with 
some degree of severity, but there was nothing very remarkable 
about it. 

After this was over, he seemed to behave better ; as well as 
the whole school. There was not half the noise, and disquiet, 
and play that there had been, or else I imagined it so. In fact, 
I thought I could perceive the good influence of the chastise- 
merit for weeks, if not for months afterward. 

However, about a month or six weeks—I have forgotten 
which—afterward, I heard a most singular story, abroad. Why 
I had not heard of it sooner, I cannot and could not then con- 
ceive ; nor do [ now recollect any better how it was divulged in 
the end. It was substantially as follows. 

The master of the boy whose cheek had been wounded 
by the piece of whip, and whom I will call Col. K., be- 
ing very passionate, no sooner saw the cheek and heard the 
story, with all those exaggerations to which the boy’s fright 
would be likely to lead him, was at once full of wrath and fury. 
He took his horse and sallied forth. To see me, do you ask ? 
Tosee the committee ? To see any of the rest of the pupils, to 
find whether their stories confirmed that which he had heard ? 
No such thing. 

He rode to the village, and entered a complaint against me, 
to the grand jurors of the town. He represented me as having 
abused—tyranically and wickedly—a poor orphan* boy ; and as 
being wholly unfitted—by my ungovernable temper—for con- 
tinuance in the school. He also told them how long the 


* Charles was, indeed, an orphan. 


8 * 
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stripes were to be seen on Charles’s back after the punish- 
ment. 

It is rather to be wondered at, that the grand jurors should 
take no notice of this complaint, strangers as they were to me. 
But the gentleman was not able to rouse them. Perhaps they 
saw what the state of his mind was—for he was so exceedingly 
angry, that he seemed almost like an insane man—and concluded 
that the case was not worth attention. 

Here the matter ended, or would have ended, but for me. It 

is true that there were several persons in the district dissatisfied 
with me, in a greater or less degree. But they knew better 
than to treat me in the way Col. K. had done; and between 
their sympathy for me and their indignation towards him, the 
whole matter was dropped. 
‘¢ For my own part, | was unwilling it should end thus. I went 
to Col. K. and expressed, at once, a sense of the wrong he had 
done ; and concluded by asking him why he did not come to 
me at once, as soon as he heard the story. Was it acting the 
Christian part to go first to others ? 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I did not go to you first, because I could not 
have kept my temper. The children said you were in a violent 
passion, and had whipped the poor, fatherless boy almost to 
death, and I thought that if so, it was not worth while to go to 
you at all. Better go to the civil authority at once.’ 

I asked him whether he still approved of such a course of 
proceeding ; and as the stories of children, in cases of the kind, 
could not be wholly relied on, whether he did not think it better 
to go first to the teacher, and tell him his grievances—whether, 
in short, if he were the teacher, he would not like to be thus 
dealt with. Indeed, | pressed him very closely on the subject. 
It is true, I did not fail to concede that there might have been 
something wrong in the course I had taken ; but was this the 
way to set me right? 

He frankly acknowledged, at length, that it was not. He 
said his only apology for the course he had taken was, that he 
was passionate, and was not sure he should not beat me, if he 
met me alone, while enraged. But he now saw, he said, that 
he had done wrong, and was willing to say so publicly. 

This was satisfactory; I could not ask more; and though 
Col. K. had not taken the best method of setting me right, | 
was quite willing to let the matter rest. 

It is strange, that while so many parents and masters are 
quite ready and willing to acknowledge that they ought to go 
directly to the teacher, if they suppose they have cause to be 
dissatisfied with him, and talk the matter over freely, so few will 
ever do it. They are more likely, nine cases in ten, to go to 
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some other person and complain. 
ought not so to be ! : 

One word more in regard to my school. All went on well Baa 
after this, for nearly the whole winter. There was no distur- 
bance, no disobedience ; all was quiet and orderly, as if nothing 
had happened. ‘This use of the whip, on Charles, seemed to 
have accomplished its object completely. And though I cannot 
say | believe the rod ought to be much used, yet I consider, with 
Solomon, that to spare it entirely, in the progress of the educa- 
tion of our citizens, and, above all, to proclaim that we will do 
so, is to spoilthem. The rod is one of those things, which 
should always be ready for use, but seldom or never used ; in 
the manner of physicians with some of their more poisonous 
medicines. a 


My countrymen, these things 
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EpucaTIon IN PENNSYLVANIA. 







We alluded, in a former number, tou the common school system 
proposed for Pennsylvania, by Mr Josiah Holbrook, and promised to 
present it ere long to our readers. A letter from him, dated Philadel- 
phia, January 6th, encloses a memorial, which embodies so many of the 
principal features of his plan, that the ‘ memorial’ and ‘ letter’ may pro- 4 
hably be sufficient for the present. Should we find room, at any subse- £43 
quent period, for a more extended notice of the plan itself, we shall in- th 
sert it. After the usual compliments, Mr Holbrook says : 

‘ It is a singular and singularly interesting fact, that every member of 
the “ State Convention,” now in session in this city, thinks favorably of 
the system of education proposed sometime since at Harrisburg, for 
adoption in this State, and that the delegates from the German counties 
lead the way in this grand enterprise. A delegate from “Old Berks,” 
proverbial as a German county, who has been opposed to the school 
law, says, that this circular comes to the point wanted, and is in the true 
republican spirit. He is one of the committee of twelve enclosed, and 
has sent copies of the memorial to all sections of his county, where, from 
personal knowledge, I know it will meet with favor and many signatures. 
The case is similar in Northampton, Lebanon and Lancaster ; all Ger- 
man counties. 

‘The enclosed memorial has been and will be signed by nearly every 
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one of the delegates, and sent by them to all parts of the State. It isa 
common expression, that they have now got hold of the right end of 
the string instead of the wrong end, as they always have had before. A 
steady perseverance for a few months longer, is certain to give to Penn- 
sylvania something that deserves the name of “ system of education”, or 
a body composed of members or parts connected with each other ; which, 
so far as my knowledge extends, cannot be said of schools or of educa- 
tion in any state in the Union.’ 

The following is the memorial alluded to. It is entitled ‘ A Memorial 
for Common Education,’ and is addressec ‘ To the Honorable the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.’ 

‘The undersigned, citizens of Pennsylvania, very respectfully invite 
the attention of your honorable body to some measures for the advance- 
ment of Common Education through our State. Impressed with a be- 
lief, that many improvements may be introduced into our public schools, 
without any additional expense of time or money, and that one of the 
most republican and practicable modes of introducing such improvements 
is, by presenting them, by means of lectures and appropriate illustra- 
tions, to the consideration of our citizens in all sections of the State, we 
ask of your honorable body a sinall appropriation for the employment 
of one or more persons to visit all sections of the Commonwealth for 
that purpose. 

‘ The person, or persons, thus employed, may present to schools, and 
to public meetings called for that purpose, not only systems of instruc- 
tion and modes of teaching, but subjects of science, particularly mineral- 
ogy, properly illustrated by specimens, exhibited and explained on these 
occasions ; and by that means enable all classes of the community in 
every section of the State, to collect, examine, and understand the natu- 
ral productions of their respective vicinities, and to institute a system of 
exchanges with each other, for the mutual and lasting benefit of all con- 
cerned, 

‘ For securing to our citizens the full advantage of the proposed visits 
and lectures, for awakening} general and immediate interest in schvols 
and the diffusion of useful knowledge, and for communicating directly 
much useful instruction to all parts of the community, we also ask of 
your honorable body, a provision for a small cabinet, or collection of 
minerals, properly selected, labelled, and described, and a few iustru- 
ments, for elementary, practical instruction, for each and every public 
school in our Commonwealth : the expense of such collection and in- 
struments not to exceed ten dollars for each school. 

‘ Fully convinced, that an appropriation for the two objects above 
proposed, viz. for lectures on education and the sciences, to be given in 
all sections of the State, and for a few specimens of nature and other in- 
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struments of useful instruction, for all our publicschools, would be pre- 
eminently economical, and calculated to provide for our Commonwealth 
an enlightened, practical, and permanent system of common education, 
and one which would be adopted and appreciated by its citizens, we re~ 
spectfully, but confidently present the subject to the consideration of your 
honorable body, assured that whatever measures may, in your wisdom, 
be adopted respecting it, they will be directed by a desire to promote the 
highest and best interests of those whom you represent.’ 

This memorial is signed by John Sergeant, James Clarke, Thaddeus 
Stevens, James M. Porter, Charles Chauncey, G. M. Keim, Walter For- 
ward, Joseph R. Chandler, Phineas Jenks, Thomas H. Sill, G. W. 
Woodward, and John Dickey, the committee appointed at a meeting 
for the adoption of measures for the advancement of common education, 
held in Harrisburg, in June last ; and they ask, as it seems, the attention 
and signatures of their fellow citizens to the memorial. 


ConventTiION on Epvucation. 


We have received from E. W. Sylvester of Lyons, Wayne county, 
N. Y., a copy of the Lyons Argus, containing an account of a Conven- 
tion on Education, held at the village of Newark, seven miles west of 
Lyons, about the first of January, at which many spirited resolutions on 
the subject of common schools were introduced and discussed, and some 
of them adopted. Among these, was one respecting the means of produc- 
ing a spirit of subordination in schools and the love of study, in which 
the practice of addressing the moral powers of the pupils was particular- 
ly enjoined, and that of expelling from the school, by the trustees, those 
who cannot be restrained either by moral means, or by an appeal to 
their ambition. Another resolution recommended the following studies, 
as suitable for common schools, leaving the order in which they should 
be pursued, to the discretion of the teacher, viz. reading, spelling and de- 
fining, arithmetic, mental and written, geography, English grammar, 
writing, composition, declamation, elements of philosophy, history of the 
United States. A third resolution recommended a list of books proper 
to be used in each branch. Another, still, requested all parents and 
teachers to peruse carefully, some publication devoted to the interests of 
education. 

A committee was also appointed to prepare and publish an address to 
the inhabitants of Wayne county, and the friends of education generally, 
which also appears in the Argus, and is replete with sound arguments 
in favor of the improvement of common schools, and of their unspeaka- 
ble importance. They were also invited to attend an adjourned meeting 
of the convention, which was to have been held at the same place ;— 
Newark—on the 20thof January. We sympathize most deeply, with 
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these movements in behalf of common schools and common education, 
especially all those where the moral and physical nature is recognized, as 
well as the intellect. 


Tue ProvipEence ScuHoo.s. 


Our remarks in the last number of this work, on the movement in be- 
half of schools in Providence, were, as it appears, a little premature. 
According to the Providence Journal, the prospect has somewhat bright- 
ened, of late. Resolutions have passed, in the City Council, by the cast- 
ing vote of the Mayor, in favor of a Superintendent of Public Schools, 
at a salary of $1,250, and of a City High School. Several other impor- 
tant resolutions have passed ; and we hope the work of reform is not 
yet finished. 


Strate or Epocation 1n New York. 


We learn from the late Message of Gov. Marcy to the New York 
Legislature, that the whole number of school districts in that State is 
10,345. Reports have been received from 9,718. The number of chil- 
dren, of all ages, instructed in the common schools during the last year, 
is 524,188, The total amount of moneys expended for paying the wages 
of teachers, is $772,241—including what was derived from the commsi 
school and from other town and local funds. 

The academies are also represented in a condition equally flour- 
ishing and satisfactory. The number of students attending upon these 
institutions, is stated to be over 6,000 ; a greater number than has attend- 
ed them at any former period. 

Gov. M. also suggests the importance of appropriations for the perma- 
nent establishment and gradual increase of school district libraries—that 
more ample provision should be made for the compensation of teachers, 
and for adequately supplying the demand for those who are competent 
and well qualified to discharge the duties of their station—and that an in- 
creased number of academies be suitably endowed. 


Massacausetts ScuHoots. 


The abstract of the late school returns for this State makes a volume 
of 300 pages. All the towns in the State are heard from except Charle- 
mont, Clarksburgh, Florida, Goshen, Harvard, Holland, Lenox, Munroe, 
Tolland, Wayland, and Woburn. It appears that the number of public 
schools in the State is 2,918 ; number of scholars in winter, 141,837 ; in 
summer, 122,889 ; number of persons between 4 and 16 years of age, 
177,058 ; number of teachers, 2,870 males and $,591 females ; average 
wages paid per month, including board, to males, $25,44 ; to females, 
$11,38 ; amount of money raised by taxes for the support of schools, 
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$465,228 04. The number of academies or private schools, is 854 ; 
aggregaje of months kept, 5,619 ; aggregate of scholars, 27,266 ; paid 
for tuition, $328,026 75 ; amount of local funds, $189, 5386 24; income 
from the same, $9,571 79.— Traveller. 


Teacuers’ Meetine at Ipswicu. 


Tue Teachers’ Association for Essex County held their annual meet- 
ing, early in December last, at Ipswich. Besides the usual business of 
the annual meeting, lectures were given by Mr David Choate of Essex, 
Mr Batchelder of Lynn, and Messrs M. P. Parish, and D. H. Sanborn 
of Salem. ‘The lectures are said by the Ipswich Register to have been 
excellent. 


Poputar Epvucation 1n TENNESSEE. 


From the report of a committee of the Legislature of Tennessee, we 
learn that ample means are within its control for a full and efficient sys- 
tem, including common schools, academies, and universities. The School 
Fund amounts to upwards of $1,000,000 ; and it is now proposed to add 
to itthe portion of the surplus revenue received, which would swell the 
amount nearly to $2,500,000. Of the proceeds of this sum, the com- 
mittee propose to appropriate $100,000 annually to common schools, 
upon the plan which has succeeded so well elsewhere, of a partnership 
between State munificence and individual enterprise and liberality. 
The adoption of the New York system is earnesly recommended. 

The remainder of the income of the fund it is proposed to appropriate 
to the colleges and academies, with some reference to the education of 
teachers. There are $ colleges, 70 academies, and about 1,000 common 
schools in the State.— Newark Sentinel. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tre Intrropuctrory Discourse AND THE Lectures, delivered 
before the American Institute of Instruction, at Worcester, Massa- 
sachusetts, August, 1837. Including the Journal of Proceed- 
ings and a List of the Officers. Published under the direction of 
the Board of Censors. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1838. 
Svo. pp. 262. 


We have given, in former numbers, a brief account of the lectures 
and discussions from which the volume before us is derived. The Board 
of Censors were unable to procure them all for publication ; but those 
which have been received are valuable. The following is a sketch of 
the contents of the volume. 
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Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report. Intro- 
ductory Discourse, by Elipha White. Lecture 1, by John Mulligan, on 
Classical Education. Lect. 2, by Joshua Bates, on Moral Education. 
Lect. 3, by John L. Russell, on the Study of Natural History. Lect. 4, 
by Theodore Edson, on Public and Private Schools. Lect. 5, by David 
Fosdick, Jr., on Elocution. Lect. 6, by Jasper Adams, on College Dis- 
cipline. Lect. 7, by Charles Brooks, on Teachers’ Seminaries. Lect. 
8, by R. G. Parker, on Teaching Composition. Lect. 9, by Thomas H. 
Palmer, on Improvement in Common Schools. Lect. 10, by William 
Russell, on Reading and Declamation. 


First ANnNnuat Report or tue American PaysioL.ogica 
Sociery. Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1837. 12mo. pp. 
148. 

We have already spoken of the existence of a Physiological Society 
in this city, and described, briefly, its character and objects. This is the 
Society to whose annual report we now refer. 

The Report contains, besides a short account of the origin and history 
of the society, 1. A list of cases of recovery from diseases by adopting 
the vegetable system of living; 2. Cases of recovery, by the same 
means, from disease, even in old age; $8. Experiments made by persons 
in health, and by laborers ; 4. Cases of bringing up on the vegetable 
system ;—added to which are about sixty pages of remarks, most of 
which have an intimate bearing on the physical and moral education 
and management of the young. It is the latter part of the pamphlet 
with which, as friends of education, we have chiefly to do ; and this we 
cannot refrain from commending to every one of our readers. It con- 
tains some thoughts which they will hardly find elsewhere ; but which 
they would probably deem very valuable. 


Tue Famity Nurse, or Companijon of the Frugal Housewife. 
By Mrs Cuitp. Boston. Charles J. Hendee. 1837. 


From the great popularity of the Frugal Housewife, we think this 
little volume likely to have an extensive circulation, and to do extensive 
injury. Not that we question, for one moment, the good intentions of 
the author, or doubt the value of some parts of the work ; but we do be- 
lieve and know, that much she says will tend to promote and extend that 
system of family quackery—that dabbling with medicine—which is al- 
ready nearly universal, and which produces, sooner or later, three times 
as much disease as it cures. It is, indeed, a work on physical education ; 
but it tends to promote, as we fear, what the late Joseph Emerson was 
accustomed to call bad education ;—an article already too abundant in 


the market, as well as too popular. 





